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THE SECONDARY STAGE 
IN EDUCATION. 


I. 
INTRODUCTION. 


In a national system of education there should be 
equal opportunities of training and development for all 
children of equal ability and no natural gift should remain 
undiscovered or undeveloped if the purpose of education 
is conceived to be the fullest development of the talent 
of each citizen. 

The Primary Stage to the age of 11 plus lays a 
foundation of general training essential for any kind of 
super-structure. The purpose of the Stage immediately 
following this is the discovery of special aptitude in each 
individual in order that steps shall be taken to develop 
and train this to its fullest extent both for the self-realis- 
ation of the individual and for the good of the community. 

In order to do this there should be :— 


1. Reliable methods of selecting children with special 
abilities. 

2. Variety of training facilities for different types of 
ability. 

3. <A unified, though not uniform, system of Secondary 
Education which will open such opportunities to all. 


4. <A free system of education so that no child is de- 
barred for financial reasons. 


The Present Position. 

Under existing conditions there is generally a break 
in the Primary Stage at the age of 11 plus, when those 
able to pass the selective examination proceed to the 
Secondary Schools, there to follow a course mainly of an 
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academic character. Others for whom there is not suffi- 
cient accommodation pass to the Central Schools and the 
remainder into the non-selective Senior Schools. 

The first group is in Schools administered under the 
Authority for Higher Education, the other two under 
Elementary administration. At a later stage, usually at 
13 plus, some of the pupils in these latter groups may 
pass into Junior Technical, Commercial, Art, or Trade 
Schools, or to special classes in Municipal Technical or 
Art Schools for a two years’ course. 

This gives rise to several anomalies :— 


1. Pupils who are all in the Post-Primary Stage are 
administered in three groups: Secondary, Elemen- 
tary and Technical. 


2. Local Education Authorities do not make uniform 
provision in these groups with the result that oppor- 
tunities for special training depend upon geographi- 
cal position rather than upon the possession of 
special ability. 

3. Pupils who apply for admission to Junior Technical, 
Commercial and Art Courses often do so, not be- 
cause they have technical or artistic ability or intend 
to follow a career for which this training is a pre- 
paration, but merely because they desire some form 
of further education and were excluded from the 
Secondary Schools at the age of 11 plus. In the 
words of the Middlesex Report, they have negative 
qualities for Secondary education rather than posi- 

tive qualities for technical training. 


4. Some pupils who are successful in gaining admission 
to Secondary Schools would be much more appro- 
priately placed in schools of a technical nature. 


7 
th: 


THE HADOW REPORT. 


As a first step toward removing these anomalies, we 
consider that the recommendations of the Report on the 
Education of the Adolescent should be put into operation, 
the most fundamental of these being :— 


1. The unification of administration for all types of 
schools providing education for children above the 
age of 11 plus. 

We are not concerned with the method by which 
this should be achieved,- but are convinced that an 
ordered system is not possible until all types are 
administered by the same Authority. 


2. That all schools providing education for children 
from the age of 11 plus should be administered as 
Secondary Schools and governed by Secondary 
School regulations. 


3. That the School Leaving Age must be raised to 16 
years if we are to have an ordered and progressive 
system. 


fit 


THE SCHOOL LEAVING AGE. 


We consider that the Post-Primary stage for all chil- 
dren should be continuous from the age of 11 plus to 
16 years. At the end of this stage many pupils will be 
_ absorbed into industry and commerce, some will follow 
an advanced academic course leading to the University, 
while others will proceed to Technical Colleges for higher 
technical training and will possibly proceed to the Uni- 
versity. 

By this means the Secondary stage becomes for the 
majority of pupils the final stage and for the remainder 
an intermediate stage in preparation for advanced studies. 

We think that opportunities for advanced courses 
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should be open to all pupils possessing the right type of 
ability and that one of the main objects of the Secondary 
School is to discover which kind of ability is possessed 
by each individual and to see that it is directed into the 
right avenues of training. 


ve 


TYPES OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


The Hadow Report suggested three types of Schools 
to which children should be drafted at the close of the 
Primary stage, that is at 11 plus, and the slow process 
known as Re-organisation is gradually establishing them 
throughout the country. They are :— 

(a) Grammar Schools ; 
(b) Selective Modern Schools ; 
(c) Non-selective Modern Schools. 

We consider that the raising of the School-leaving 
Age to 16 will make it possible to reduce these three 
types to two :— 

(a) Grammar Schools; 

(b) Modern Schools ; 
so that it will no longer be necessary to use the terms 
Selective and Non-Selective since, in reality, all children 
will be selected for either one or the other type of edu- 
cation. 

Considerable confusion has arisen owing to the failure 
to adopt the nomenclature of the Hadow Report and we 
are of opinion that this could be simplified by calling all 
Schools above the Primary Stage ‘‘Secondary Schools’’, 
with the two sub-divisions, (a) Grammar Schools (b) 
Modern Schools, to indicate the difference in function. 

If these are both administered as Secondary Schools 
of varying types, and if the method of selection is suffi- 
ciently reliable to ensure that each child is placed in the 
School appropriate to the grade of ability, there will be 
parallel Schools each working out its own destiny and 
providing courses of instruction to meet the present and 
future needs of its pupils. 
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For the first two years, that is to the age of 13 plus, 
a good general education should be continued and indi- 
cations of special aptitudes noted. After this age there 
should be a definite attempt to differentiate along’ the line 
of ability with a view to preparing the pupil for making 
the best possible contribution to the work of the world 
and to securing the development of a complete personality. 

If any transfers are to be made owing to faulty selec- 
tion, later development or any other circumstances, they 
can best be made at this stage before there is marked 
divergence in the courses provided. 


A 


METHODS OF SELECTION FOR DIFFERENT 
TYPES OF SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


The establishment of the Junior School as a distinct 
entity in the School system, and the fact that at the end 
of the Junior School course children will be selected for 
the two types of Secondary School on the broad principle 
that they have either academic or practical potentialities, 
should make the process of selection much more natural 
than it is at present. We regard the prevailing system 
of examination in English and Arithmetic as artificial 
and unsatisfactory for the following reasons :— 


(a) It tends to give these two subjects an undue prom- 
inence in the Junior School curriculum. 


(b) The success of Junior Schools is often judged by 
the number of special places obtained. 


(c) It is extremely difficult to set an entirely objective 
set of papers, and subjective papers must give 
variable results. 


(d) Capabilities other than those required in these two 

subjects are not revealed. 

We have previously stated in evidence that, in our 
opinion, the process of re-organisation must be accom- 
panied by a development of psychological knowledge and 
practice so that it will be possible for Infant and Junior 
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Schools to keep records of psychological development 
and mental attainment which, at the age of 11 plus, can 
be used to decide to which type of School each child 
shall be transferred. 

The need for the highly competitive examination of 
the past will disappear when sufficient provision for the 
two types of Secondary Schools is made in each area and 
when both types are given an equal administrative status. 


JA 


‘THE PSYCHOLOGICAL NEEDS OF THE PUPIL 
FROM 11 PLUS TO 16 YEARS. 


Before considering the varying kinds of education 
required to meet the different intellectual needs of boys 
and girls from the age of 11 plus to 16, we would em- 
phasise that all young people during these years are in 
the same stage of growth and that their fundamental 
needs are the same. 

This is the period of instability, when new ideals and 
aspirations are awakening and the adult attitude to life 
is gradually emerging. The aesthetic and religious sense 
is most active, the body is growing and developing at 
a rapid rate and the pattern of life is definitely shaping 
itself. Sympathetic understanding and stability of direc- 
tion are vital and it is of the utmost importance that the 
school environment should minister to the needs of the 
developing mind and body. 

For these reasons we consider that the corporate: life 
and spiritual atmosphere of the school are of the greatest 
importance and that they should be continuous during 
the whole of this period. 

Girls at this stage are best understood by women and 
boys by men, so that we recommend that separate girls’ 
and boys’ schools should be established. Where the num- 
ber of pupils is so small that this arrangement is un- 
economical, we are of opinion that the Head Teacher 
should be most carefully chosen, that the man or woman 
best fitted for the post should be selected to fill it, and 
that the Deputy-Head should be of the opposite sex. 
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VE 
THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


1. Curriculum, 


We do not propose to enter in any detail into the 
question of the internal organisation of the Grammar 
School, since we believe that each school should be free 
to develop on individual lines. This point, in our opinion, 
needs particular emphasis because of the tendency to 
rigidity and to standardisation induced by the examina- 
tion system. 

Various ways of loosening the strangle-hold of the 
system are being freely discussed at the present day. In 
the first place, it is suggested that the requirements for 
University Matriculation should be separated from those 
of the School-leaving Certificate. In the second place, 
there is a strong demand in some quarters (chiefly among 
women teachers) for the admission of Group IV., con- 
taining the arts and crafts, to an equality with the more 
academic groups. With both these suggestions the 
N.U.W.T. is in full agreement. 


2. Training of Teachers. 


We feel, however, that not sufficient importance is 
given, in this connection, to the need for insisting on the 
training of Grammar School teachers in the science and 
art of their profession so that, instead of mere specialists 
striving to achieve results in individual subjects, school 
staffs. may consist of men and women with a common 
appreciation of educational values, a common understand- 
ing of the mental and physical needs of their pupils and 
a common interest in the training of character and person- 
ality as well as of intellect. 


3. Examinations. 


Less insistence, by teachers and administrators alike, 
on the importance of examination results, and a fuller 
recognition of other aspects of education, would do much 
to solve the problem of the present ‘‘failures’’, of whom 
there are too great a proportion in the present-day 
Secondary School. 
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4. The Multi-bias School. 


We are not convinced that it is economical or prac- 
ticable, as a general rule, to cater for all types of pupil 
in ‘“‘multi-bias’’ schools. Even with the drafting of pupils 
at 11 plus into the ‘‘Grammar’’ and ‘‘Modern’’ schools, 
there would be quite sufficient difference between pupil 
and pupil to call for much elasticity and variety in the 
curriculum and thus to lead to considerable difficulty of 
organisation. Not only would the provision of varying 
types of school lessen this difficulty, but also it would 
ensure a greater freedom for the development of the right 
atmosphere and technique required for the education of 
the less academic type of pupil, and less danger of com- 
parison to his or her disadvantage. The Modern School 
appears to us to provide the best environment for such 
a pupil but, in order that there may be no implied in- 
feriority, existing differences of finance and administration 
between it and the Secondary School should be abolished. 


VIll. 


MODERN SCHOOLS. 


When the process of Re-organisation is completed, 
the majority of pupils above the age of 11 plus will be 
accommodated in Modern Schools. 

These schools have a technical, commercial or indus- 
trial bias according to the character of the district and 
the nature of the future employment open to their pupils, 
though strictly vocational training is no part of their 
purpose. 

The mechanisation of processes in commerce and 
industry indicates the importance of encouraging adapt- 
ability rather than particular skills and especially of pro- 
viding opportunities for creative work and the cultivation 
of interests which will provide an antidote to excessive 
mechanisation, interesting occupations for hours of leisure, 
and the capacity for taking an intelligently active part 
in corporate life both as a member of the community and 
a citizen of the world. 
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In those areas where they have already been established 


under the conditions laid down in the Hadow Report, 
Modern Schools are proving to be most vital and pro- 
gressive units in the national system. 


Experience is showing that their usefulness is seriously 


curtailed by the failure to adopt certain essential condi- 
tions :— 


ats 


Raising the School-leaving Age. 

The Report envisaged a full four years’ course; 
under present conditions there is only a full two 
years’ course for the majority of pupils with a three 
years’ course for a small minority, the third year’s 
course for the few being often broken by the neces- 
sity for re-classification owing to the terminal fall 
in numbers. 


Adequate provision for Practical Work and for Physi- 
cal Training. 

While many new Senior Schools are admirably 
suited to their purpose, some Local Education Au- 
thorities have done little more than redistribute their 
senior children in order to economise in accommo- 
dation and staffing. Ordinary class-rooms are called 
practical rooms or science rooms and no _ proper 
equipment is provided. 


Standard of Staffing and Qualifications of Teachers. 

The recommendation of the Hadow Report is as 
follows :— 

“*The qualifications of the teachers and the stan- 
dard of staffing in proportion to the number of pupils 
in the school should approximate to those required 
in the corresponding forms of Grammar Schools. 
More teachers, however, will be required in practical 
subjects, since Modern Schools will, as a rule, have 
an industrial, commercial or agricultural bias, and 
will accordingly need some teachers with special 
qualifications. We think that the teachers should 
have ample time for preparation and private reading, 
and should be afforded full opportunities for attending 
vacation and other short courses.’’ 
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When these essential conditions are adopted in every 
area, we believe that the Modern School will fully meet 
the needs of the majority of pupils from the age of 11 
plus to 16. 


IX: 


THE MODERN SCHOOL CURRICULUM, ITS 
FRAMEWORK AND CONTENT. 


The curriculum of the Modern School must of neces- 
sity be elastic in order to provide for the varying needs 
and interests of its pupils and the differing grades of 
intelligence. In common with that of other Secondary 
Schools, the instruction during the first two years needs 
to be of a general character in order to discover in a 
fairly wide range of activities where special aptitudes are 
to be found. 

This general course in all schools should include :— 

1. Language Training. 

This should give practice in spoken and written 
English, training in the use of books both for in- 
formation and for recreation, an acquaintance with. 
some of the great treasures of English Literature 
and opportunity for self-expression in dramatic work. 


2. The essentials of Arithmetic. 


3. Sufficient History and Geography to make the world 
an intelligible place and the pupil an intelligent 
citizen of that world. 


4. Training in practical subjects with constructive work 
of many kinds. 


5. Ample opportunities for Physical Training and 
Games. 


6. Training of the aesthetic faculties through Art and 
Music. 


7. Good, simple Science teaching to enable the pupil 
to live intelligently in a scientific world. 
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At the age of 13 plus, it should be possible to tell which 
pupils still need to follow general lines and which can 
profitably devote more time to a selected group of subjects. 
If the staff is well qualified, it is possible for many 
Modern School pupils to reach a very high standard of 
work along selected lines of activity, thereby fitting them- 
selves to become skilful workers and gaining confidence 
in the full use of their powers. 


nS 


JUNIOR TECHNICAL, COMMERCIAL AND ART 
SCHOOLS AND CLASSES. 


The purpose of schools of this type is to give definite 
vocational training; they should be appropriately staffed 
by teachers who are also craftsmen and craftswomen and 
should be equipped to that end. The usual practice is 
to provide for day classes of juniors in building's designed 
and equipped for older students. In order that general 
education may be continued by boys and girls who enter 
at the age of 13 plus, the specialised staff is supplemented 
by teachers of general subjects. 

The additional subjects most usually taken are :— 
Engineering, Building and allied trades, for boys. 
Dressmaking and Domestic Subjects, for girls. 
Commercial Subjects and Arts and Crafts for both 

boys and girls. 

All these are preliminary to the proper technicat courses 
which begin at the age of 16 years. 

Pupils as a rule are taken from the Senior and Central 
“Schools either by examination or by recommendation of 
the Head Teacher; it is only seldom that pupils from 
Secondary Schools are admitted. 

We consider that this arrangement does not make the 
best use of the facilities available and that the break in 
the continuity of general education and in the corporate 
school life of the pupil is undesirable. 

These years of early adolescence are of vital import- 
ance from the psychological point of view and, in our 
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opinion, can be passed most securely in a continuous en- 
vironment under stable influences and directed by teachers 
who are familiar with the whole circumstances of develop- 
ment. For these reasons we think that all Secondary 
Schools should be staffed by teachers especially qualified 
to meet the psychological needs of children at this diffi- 
cult stage. 

At the same time we recognise that, at the age of 13 
plus, children possessing any special powers feel the need 
to exercise them. Sometimes this ability is accompanied 
by a marked deficiency in another direction; for example, 
a girl or boy with unusual artistic ability might be ex- 
tremely backward in Arithmetic and would fail to pass 
even a simple examination in ordinary Arithmetic, thus 
failing to pass an entrance examination to an Art School 
and, if admitted under special conditions, fitting in very 
badly with the general course provided there. 

We therefore suggest that Junior Courses in Technical 
and Art Schools as at present constituted should cease 
to exist and that, instead, each Technical College should 
serve as a centre to a group of Secondary Schools of 
both types, providing day classes for all pupils who prove 
themselves to be capable of profiting by a more advanced 
course than their own school can provide in any technical 
subject or in arts and crafts. Such courses would prob- 
ably require attendance for one or more days each week - 
at the Technical College, while the general subjects would 
be continued at the appropriate school and the pupil would 
still be associated with the corporate life suited to the 
stage of development. 

We consider that such an arrangement would have 
several distinct advantages. 

1. Every girl and boy of ability would have the oppor- 
tunity for highly specialised training along the line 
of that ability, while at the same time continuing 
the most suitable type of general education. 

2. Technical Schools and Colleges would be free to 
concentrate upon the teaching of their various crafts 
and not be diverted from their course by the necessity- 
to provide for the teaching of subjects which have 
no direct relation to their highly specialised function. — 
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3. Such a scheme would bring the Technical Colleges 
into touch with all children showing marked techni- 
cal or artistic skill at an early age and make it 
possible for them to decide which should enter upon 
a Senior Course at the age of 16, the earliest age 
at which real vocational training should begin. 


4. The Schools of all types within the group would have 
a closer relationship, making for a greater cohesion 
in the system and a better realisation of the unity 
of purpose dominating the variety of function. 


XI. 


CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 


When full time education is continued to the age of 
16 plus, there will still be room for Continuation Schools, 
especially when they are attached to a large firm or serve 
a group of firms. The excellent work done by the Bourn- 
ville School—a pioneer in this service—proves the value 
of such a school to the young employee. _ 

Even though such schools do not come within the terms 
of this reference, we consider that they provide a valuable 
link in the whole chain of the educational system and 
give opportunities of further education to young people 
engaged in industry and commerce. 


XII. 


THE AGE OF ENTRANCE TO INDUSTRY. 


We consider that the time has arrived when industry 
should no longer be served by juvenile labour, that the 
age of entrance should be 16 and that, after this age, 
further education should be provided for those in industry 
by Continuation Schools and for those temporarily un- 
employed by Junior Instruction Centres. 
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JUNIOR INSTRUCTION CENTRES. 


We welcome the general establishment of Junior In- 
struction Centres for unemployed juveniles from the age 
of 16, while being totally opposed to their use as a sub- 
stitute for full time education for boys and girls below 
that age, and to their administration by the Ministry of 
Labour rather than by the Board of Education. 

We consider that they should be institutions partaking 
of the nature of a school, a factory, an office and a club. 
They should be accommodated in simple, hygienic build- 
ings well equipped for their purpose and should be staffed 
by qualified teachers with experience of industrial condi- 
tions, wide knowledge of life and broad sympathies with 
the adolescent. 

The fluctuating conditions of the work should not be 
allowed to affect the permanence of the employment of 
the teacher and arrangements should be made by which 
teachers. can profitably use the time during which their 
services may not be needed. 

We would point out that much of the work in which 
girls are engaged is seasonal, that girls will form a large 
proportion of unemployed juveniles and that they will 
particularly need the help and guidance of experienced 
women teachers. 


AIV, 


EVENING CLASSES. 


Under a system of full time education to the age of 
16, Evening Classes as they are at present known will 
cease to exist. They are in fact a remnant of the time 
when children left school unprepared for life and were 
obliged to supplement their meagre outfit by attendance 
after work was over for the day. 

We consider that Evening Institutes should provide 
courses of study for older pupils who are ready. to adopt 
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adult methods of study and should therefore be serious 
in their purpose. 

Another type best suited to the needs of ex-pupils of 
Modern Schools will provide opportunities for the continu- 
ation of the practical activities of the school as occupations 
for leisure. They should be of a recreative character and 
freed from some of the restrictive regulations which limit 
their usefulness to the young person engaged in industry. 


O's 


RURAL AREAS. 


In this, as in every other department of education, the 
Rural Area presents its special problems due to scattered 
populations and to difficulties of transit. 

The Modern School centrally placed in order to serve 
a group of villages is being established and the nature of 
the work being done is shown in the Board’s pamphlet, 
‘‘Education and the Countryside’’. 

It is apparent from this pamphlet that attempts are 
being made to meet the needs of boys and girls who will 
enter the lower branches of agriculture, though it cannot 
be too strongly emphasised that numbers of children 
trained in rural schools ultimately find employment in the 
towns, and that for this reason the bias of the rural 
school should not be too strongly marked. 

There is, however, little evidence to show that a serious 
attempt is being made to meet the needs of those who 
are capable of training for the higher branches of agri- 
culture or of pupils in the rural Grammar Schools. 

It is in such areas that we think the multi-bias Second- 
ary School could be established, providing: in one school 
for pupils following an academic course and for those 
of the Modern School type. We prefer however that, 
wherever possible, separate schools should be provided. 

A group of such schools might be linked up with a 
School of Technology, having a multi-bias, in which 
pupils showing special aptitudes could take short resi- 
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dential courses, probably for one month in each year, 
from the age of 13 plus. 

From this School of Technology, pupils would be 
selected for advanced courses after the age of 16 years. 

By the adoption of this method of centralisation, we 
believe that the isolation of the rural school could be 
overcome and the pupil of the rural area given oppor- 
tunities for special training comparable to those available 
for pupils in more thickly populated areas. 


XVI. 
CONCLUSION. 


We have tried to visualise a scheme by which there 
will be three main streams of pupils from the age of 11 
plus to 16 passing through the schools. 


1. A stream through the Grammar Schools following 
an academic course leading on to the University. 


2. A stream through the Grammar Schools and Modern 
schools following a practical course leading on to 
the Technical Colleges and possibly to the University. 


5. A stream whose school life ends at 16 passing into 
Commerce and Industry, with possibilities for con- 
tinued education of different kinds through various 
channels. 

The appended charts, one reproduced from a Local 
Education Authority’s Handbook showing the present 
relationship of existing institutions, and the other showing 
the inter-relationship as we think it could be simplified, 
will best summarise our evidence. 
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